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ABSTBACT 

In recent years, community colleges have made 
concerted efforts to reach out and meet the needs of the communities 
they server Belevance in community college education depends upon the 
successful identification of individual and social needs and the 
implementation of responsive programs. As a basis for conducting a 
community needs assessment, the goals of the college, as veil as the 
principles and assumptions on vhich these goals rest must be 
identified; this necessitates the formulation of an operational 
philosophy of education. Once an operational philosophy of education 
is established, data from the community must be collected and 
analyzed. The process of data analysis must compare community 
concerns with present policies, with large discrepancies indicating 
vr.lidated needs. The second step of the community needs assessment is 
converting needs into viable programs. Critical factors vhich 
influence successful implementation are the extent of community 
involvement in the needs assessment, way the college is governed and 
administered. (Author/AH) 
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The dynamism of the Community College movement, in its recent 
development, is characterized by flexibility and a reaching out to 
metit the needs of the community. Its relative neuiiess, at least 
in tiie vast numbers of colleges and enrollments within the past 
deCride, calls for a good hard look at where its at, where its going, 
and how it ought to proceed. 

In this connection the conversation from A lice in Wonderland 
between Alice and the "Cheshire-Puss" is instructive. Alice asked, 
"Viould you tell me, please, which way I ou^iht to go from here?" 
"That depends a good deal on where you want to get to," answered 
the cat. 

VTien Alice went on to explain that she did not much care 
where she went, the cat interrupted her to say that it did not 
really matter, then, which ^.-^ath she took. But Alice protested, 
"... .so long as I get soirev^iv^r^, " If ail ahe wanted to do was to 
;^cc sonexN^lTcre, the cat pointed out that it was no serious problem; 
that if only she x-jalked long enough, she ^"as bound to get somewhere . 

The cat's logic is misleading. Alice could end up nowhere. 
She could, conceivably, cover the countryside only to end up back 
wi'iere she started. Or, she could do worse. 

Recognizing Alice's kind of predicament as possibly being 
their own, many educators in Coirimunity Colleges as well as in other 
areas of adult ^iducation, subscribe today, at least in th^nry, to 
a needs approach to education. They believe that "an effective 
program of adult education should consider the needs and relnted 
interests of the adult learner and aLteirpt to discover and meet his 
real needs as well as the needs of his social order." (2:141) 



Real needs are not the sanie as felt needs. 



The real need is a desirable element or condition 

that is lacking in, and would improve, a situation. 

Felt needs are what people with problems recognize 

as the elements necessary to improve their situ- ; 

ations. It would be emphasized that felt needs 

may also be real needs, but that often they are 

not. Felt needs may be derived from symptoms 

alone rather than from true problems. (7:11) 

"If you would know the needs and interest of your students, 
know the coninunity." (3*27) 

"Personal needs do not operate in a vacumm; they are shaped, 
conditioned, and channeled by the social structures and forces of 
the human «;ociety in which each individual is born. Each of us is 
tlriven by survival needs, but the survival behavior of a primitive 
hunting tribesman is far different from that of the organization - 
nan in western industrial society." (9:3) 

There are, to be sure, coTPinimity needs apart from the neads of 

individuals, and there are such things as community pressures. But, 

we must still look at the coninunity to determine educational needs. 

Blackwell has identified seven interrelated dimensions of the 
community. He emphasized that they were not watertight compart- 
ments and stressed the dynamic nature of the community. He urged 
that the dimensions be considered only in a framework of social 
change. His seven points were the following: 

1. The population base. In his words, "If we are to understand 
the coirmunity, we need to know something about the hunan raw 
material that makes it up. VJho are thepeople, what about their 

age and sex composition?" He pointed, also, to racial characteristics, 
educational level, mobility within the city, and migration. 

2. The institutional structure of the community. This he identified 
as "the complex web of organized soical relationships which people 
have created in order to help them better m^^et their needs." He 
mentioned families, agencies, business and industry, the pressure 
groups, the civic organizations, and other special interest groups. 
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3. Tht? val\ie systems • He referred to the Vci]ue systems of the people, 
the things that they 'lold dear, the thini:^ that are high on their 
priority renting in that coir.inunity* He ponted to such qualitites as 
neigiiborliness, hospitality, attitude toward government and its function 
and their rating of security. 

Social sCratif ication. This he identifi'^d as the vay society layers 
the people according to range and prestige. 

5. Informal social relationships. He expressed the belief that the 
prict.orn of the network of Interpersonal relationships is extremely 
Important. He differentiated this characteristic from' the organised 
institutional structure and made particular reference to certain 
iiiformal leaders who help mo]d opinion. He suggested thar the informal 
networks are what we often refer to as the grapevine. 

6. The power structure of the coi^ununity. He spoke of the '^individuals 
br>hind the scenes v;ho pull the strings that make things happen or can 
block things from happening in our communities." 

7. The ecology of the community. Ke defined the ecology as "the 
.'^p^^cious distribution of people and these other social aspects of 
the community, the way the community has been divided up in terms 

of functions, particularly social and economic functions." (8:16, 17) 

['m u.7ing the word "community" in a very loose sense to incltjde a 
-,pev:iric population wh«|Ch the community college seeks to reach with respect 
to its goals. "The corununity may be the people in a single apartment hou.se 
or on a city block. It may be the people in a voting district. It may be the 
entire population of a municipality or of a region... The technical definition 
is iiot important; the important notion is that of the total group of people 
vhose lives are affected by the problem." (8:4) 



"The major purpose for adult education programs, then, becomes 
that of meeting the real educational needs of individuals, groups, 
institutions, and communities, and the needs of the society of 
which each is a part/* (1:141) 

The conviction that needs assessment is critical has led many 
educators in Community Colleges to ask how they can better assess 
needs. Their concern and their quest for this kind of expertise 
is both admirable and encouraging, but the most critical question 
is not "how." The nore important question they should be asking 
themselves is "why.'* "Ivhy a needs assessment?" 

It may appear somewhat naive to suggest asking the question, 
"V/hy a needs assessment?" Up until quite recently, I would have 
agreed that asking that question was naive. I no longer consider 
askrJng "V:!hy a needs assessnent?" to be very naive in the light 
of my experience with a group of community college faculty members. 

I was working with two dozen comrAunity college teachers and 
administrators vho vere trying to do a needs assessment for their 
Institution. They, as I, thought it would be a relatively simple 
and easy process. It turned out to be a painful and drawn-out 
effort mainly because they did not have a cogent notion of an 
operational philosophy of their college. They thought they would 
be able to turn to the college catalog description, but were 
surprised, then disappointed, and finally somewhat discouraged 
by what they found. Eventually they had to begin formulating 
an operational philosophy themselves before they could get on with 



their needs assessment. They realized that they could not do a 
needs assessment without knowing what the goals of the college 
were as well as the principles and assumptions on which these 
goals were based. 

The "operational philosophy" I refer to "should be a dynamic, 
praciiical instrument that is used periodically or continuously 
for making decisions on school matters at all organizational levels 
and by all personnel." (A: 20) 

Un^^.crstood in this way, an operational philosophy of education 
ir.ay be soR.ewhat different from what ordinarily passes for an 
operational philosophy. It seems that there is a need to change 
our ideas about the characteristics of an operational philosophy 
of education if it is to measure up to the requirements as I 
soelied them out. 

Some have described a new concept of an operational philosophy 
as a "/alue bank." The "value bank" is analogous to a "data bank" 
in storage of mfoimation and facts. Just as daiia banks and 

.btant communication devices have replaced annual reports as 
ba'-eline data, so too, dynamic "value banks" must replace the 
"once-per-decade" officially adapted statements of educational 
philosophy. That is, "value banks" must be adapted if there is 
to be a basis for sound educational policies and decisions. 



The reluctance of some individuals to become involved in the 
dotcnnination of an "operational philosophy" is understandable, although 
incixcusable. It is understandable because it means trying .to change an 
instiuution. John Gardnar has observed that **you c.an't change insuitutions 
.injess you're willing to talk about details, unless you're really v;illing 
'CO dig in and learn some basic re.alities about the institutions you hope 
to change. And very few social critics want to go to that trouble. It's 
tliTosome, it's boring, it means you have to do some homevork." (5) 

It is inexcusable because anyone who is part of an institution has 
a responsibility to try to bring about the changes that are required to 
keep the institution in concert with its goals, or to change those goals. 

My statements up to this point have been made on the assumption that 
an institution already exists. If it were a case of starting up a new 
insuitutlon, an operat?.onal philosophy would have to he formulated, perhaps 
«nfter a needs assessment had been conducted. In eir.her instance ve are 
back to the "how" of needs assessnient. 
NEEDS IDiiNTIFICATION PROCESS 

As soon as you begin thinking about conducting a needs assessment, 
sciveral procedural questions arise. For example, who should be involved 
in the process of determining needs? VTiose needs? How does one go about 
determining these needs? And what mechanisms should be used? 

The answers to some of these questions will be partly answered when you 
hr3ve determined "why" you're undertaking a needs arisessment. The rest of 
the answers will depend or* a number of constraints such as time «'>nd losources. 
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Needs assessment is supposed to discover gaps — paps between the 
current circumstances and the desired circumstances. Needs assessment is 
allied at discovering and locating gaps in knowledge, competence, and maybe 
even coranitment, as well as tlie decisions of how to go about filling up 
those gaps. "Simplistically, the difference between vhat a person should 
know and do and what he actually does know and dc indicates an educational 
n^od." (6:146) 

A maior part, then, of a needs assessment is gathering data. There 
are only three basic ways I know of how you can collect needs data: 1) You 
can ask and listen; 2) You can look and listen; and 3) You can study other 
ovaaiable data; 

Ask and listen. You can ask verballv or through a written instrument 
Vou can conduct personal intervicv^s v^ith individuals or groups; you can 
.idminister raper-and-pencil questionnaires in person or bv mail; and you 
can ask questions printed in newspapers, magazines, or shown on television 

Loo k and listen . This category refers to observation. You can 
observe vjhat is going on in the community by taking a v'alk around the 
cpiiununity ; or read the local newspapers, including advertisements, job 
opportunities, and the social column; or look at the kinds of businesses 
and industries located in and around the community; or you can look at 
the schools, the religious denominations served by churches and synagogues 
or the recreational patterns of the community; or the cultural offerings. 
Vou can also listen to what people talk about most often — for most of 
us tend to talk about what is uppex-most on our minds. 



Study the data> There is a lot of information about tlie ccmnuinity 
alr-jc^'iy compiled and available to vou. For example, there are census 
dat:a, economic stateistics, labor statistics, history of the community, 
»iad a whole range of literature including educational catalogs, brochures 
and leaflets describing programs for adults in places such as colleges, 
rhucches, YM and YWCAs ard cojuiriunity centers. 

In gathering data, the major elements to look at would include the 
historical background of a community; its physical setting; population 
charrn-ueristics; economic structure; functional operations; institutional 
structure; value system; social stratification; power structure; and 
ecological patterns. 

Such a data gathering orocess will help you identify the general 
ch^.L-acteristics of the community; the general needs of the coTumunity; 
anri r.any specific characteristics and needs of -individuals. You may 
have to devise and use several strategics to effectvely identify the 
needs, since many needs aie unrecognized. 

Once these concerns have been collected you must classify them in oroer 
to analyze them. The analysis process will provide a large repository of 
useful values, policies, and facts that are essential for the screening 
process. 

This is the point to check for adequacy and integrity of the data. 
A sirnple checklist for adeouacy might Include three questions: U^at Is 
(present time)? V^aat could be (oresent time)? and Iv'nat can be (future 
time with technology tronds and information explor^ion)? 

A check on the Integrity of facts might ask the following questions: 
Iv'hat are the facts surrounding the present condition? Have the facts 
hociti carefully separated from assumptions? Are the data free from ^^ny 
\inintended bias' and Is the evidence objective? 
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Oiice you have collected, classified, and checked the data for their 
adeqii£»cy and integrity you are ready to analyze them. This consists of 
qelcctinp. the educational needs you want to change. Putting it another 
w.iv, you must set priorities in a rational systematic xvay, replacing 
-iiC'^ser,, intuitions, hunches, or speical interests by the use of thought- 
fully lU'sif^ned criteria based upon objective data. 

The analysis of data follows a sort of "match-mismatch'' process to 
identify dcscrepencies or inconsistencies among the concerns of the 
pirti'cipants or potential participants, as well as others. These dis- 
crepencif^s or inconsistencies will constitute validated needs. Essentially 
this is a vinnovdng process where you systematically apply evaluaf^d 
eiiteria ~ values, policies, and facts — to each of the collected concerns 
or needs. Very often this is the weakest link in the chain of events by 
vhich needs are appraised. Ultimately, the chief criterion of effectiveness 
of the procedures used to collect and analyze data must be in the utilization 
of results. 

"iraen institutional goals, societal goals, and learner goals are 
brou,^;nt into congr^ience, a climate for learning is cheated. Without this 
congruence concerted action toward the longer goal is not possible." (6:1A8) 

The indispensable step in creating a conducive climate for learning 
13 assessing needs — individual needs of learners and potential learners, 
as vail as the needs of the community. With thes'^ needs you must mesh the 
goals ot the community college in its operational philosophy and the concerns 
of the f.iculty and administration of the college. The needs assessment is a 
necessary and perhaps first step, but it is not sufficient by itself. 
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coxVi'.RTL.Nu nli:ds into progr^\ms 



Needs assessment is supposed to discovex' gaps for the purpose of 
rittSLSting in n^aking decisions. It ou^ht to serve to secure better 
curricula. Knoving the needs of participants and potential participants 
ou^ht to lead toward the development of better programs. 

Implementing identified needs is closely lini-ed to two factors — 
one 01 these is the extent of cominunity involvenent in the needs assessment 
process, and secondly, the issue of governance in the community college. 

If you bad involved a large segment of the community in vour needs 
assessment you could turn to them for help in mounting and conducting some 
piTograms. For example, some of the health delivery agencies might be able 
to help with clinical opportunities as well as specialized facilities. 
Business and industry people might be willing to provide you with some 
instructors if they perceive that the program, ba^ed on tbeir needs input, 
will rpoducfc the kind of vrorkers they are seeking. Both of these examples 
-ire actual instances where such arrangements resulted from needs assessments 
eommunitv colleges cond' ^ted in these agencies. 

The second, and perhaps the more important faccor from a realistic 
standpoint, is the way the comnunity college is governed and administered. 
Governance in commi.nity college is not very different from what you migbt 
find in four year colleges and universities. V/hat you can expect to find 
IS a v:hole variety of styles iranging from autocratic thro\igh d'lmocratic 
lotiuer ship/administration. In coniinunity colleges, there is a new thrust 
developing towards greater involvement by faculty and students, partly 
becriuse of the more democratic approach through the open door policy of 
aihnissions and partly because of the growing unionization among community 
collage faculties. 




Kliere students and faculty are involved in the governance of a 
co.umunity college a constant ard immediate feedback mechanism is available 
at all stages of implementing needs. Faculty and students, along with 
the administration aided by representatives from the community can partici- 
pate: in prioritizing needs; converting needs into goals and into component 
objectives and tasks; and in evaluation of the needs assessm^- ^, , ittain- 
mt?nt of objectives, and the overall effectiveness of the program. 

In converting needs into programs you must provide for the following: 
ostinate the cost of each goal and its component objectives and tasks; 
examine each goal in terms of payoff and risks; rank order each need goal 
for assigning available or obtainable budget funds; and follow through on 
mounting Che program using the usual channels of marketing, advertising, 
enrollment, deliver, and evaluation. 

The best needs assessment/impleTnentation models provide for coinraunication 
10 those who provided input to the needs inventory, of actions planned as 
a result of the findings. This kind of feedback mechanism provides not only 
Sorr*e measure of potential evaluation, but also some insurance of cooperation 
in future needs assessments* And, further needs assessments will be necessary 
since needs are not stat/rZt 

There ought to be a rational base to any needs assessment model; there 
ought to be a flow from finding, to olanning, to implementing, to observable 
output. The last category calls for evaluation as an on-going pare of the 
program. 

The evaluation process ought to include at least the following catcgorJes: 

1. The Produ ct — whe identified needs; 

2. The Process — the method for determining the needs and the method for 
validating them; 

3. Management — those who manage the needs assessment as well ci& the goals 
Q of the management team; il O 
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^' -^^I'^.I-A^APJL^A*?]!! — method of choosing those who will be involved in the 
needs assessment, the implementation, management, and evaluation of the 
enti e process; 

5. Conmun Lea t ions — understanding by administration, faculty,^ students, 

and corainnity of purposes of the needs assessment process and notification 
of the results of the goal neterminiation and development; 

— sufficiency and adequacy of personnel, time, and money, as 
will worchwhileness of their expendilure on the results. (10:65,66) 
A recapitualtion of the needs assessment and implemenation processes 
cOuld be put in the form of Questions that would go like this: 

1. Formiilate and enunciate philosophy: 

\Trio are you? ICjiat do you believe? Ivhy do you plan? What will happen 
if you do not intervene? 

2. Clarify the goals: 

Kliat are you working tovaids? 

3. Identify the needs: 
What are the gaps? 

A. State the objectives: 

Vnat specifically are you going to do? In V7hat sequence? When? 

5. Determine the scope and thrust of program: 

\<\-\at are the available resources that can be used to implement the 
objeci:ives? Vfnat financial base is required? Who will do what? 

6. Assess obstacles and restraints: 
VHiat will you do about them? 

7. Evaluate and revise: 

Kow will you monitor and measure progress along the way? How will 
you feed new information for continued effectiveness of the prop.ram? 
How vill you know that you have accomplished what.vou set out to do? 
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I have tried, in labored fashion and overlong form to sketch for you a 
noods identification and implementation process. To do that I have had to 
tell you more than you really wanted to know about operational philosophy 
and about community to fulfill the various steps of the process. 

I consider these two elements crucial to an effective needs assessment 
for a conuniinity college. Without them a needs assessment will surely be 
inadequate; with them there is a greater chance of getting at the real needs 
of che individuals and of the community. 

My presentation was meant to point out the steps in the process of 
identifying and inplementing needs based on the belief that to learn to 
bring relevance a step closer to reality in community college education. 
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